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powers that martial law could give him, when he was authorised
to act without the civil magistrate; but Knox very justly
replied that this position was not tenable. ' Two distinct laws
of contrary nature cannot exist at the same moment. The
judges are now on the circuit. The magistrates are in possession
of their powers. There is not an act committed by a soldier for
which he is not answerable to civil law. General Lake can
have no authority to proclaim martial law. The order must
come from the Lord Lieutenant and Council. All civil power
then ceases. The military commanding officer has power of life
and death, with or without court-martial. He may give his
soldiers free quarters. He may lay waste districts, and take
such measures of coercion as he may think proper, without
being amenable to any tribunal for his conduct. Nothing less
than this authority with a powerful British force, will ever dis-
arm and subdue the North of Ireland. . . . The present system
is that of irritation, and the rebels are getting confidence, arms,
and accession of numbers.3 ' Nothing but authority to the
military to make war upon property till the arms and ammuni-
tion are given up, will answer. It must be resorted to, or the
country will remain in a state of smothered war. If the only
object of the British Government were to settle Ireland, it might
be done in two months.'l

This last sentence was somewhat enigmatical, and in reply
to an inquiry of Pelham, Knox developed his views in a letter
which shows clearly how powerfully the example of the French
Revolution was acting on the loyal as well as on the disloyal.
' The country,5 he wrote, c never can be settled until it is
disarmed, and that is only to be done by terror . . . authorising
the general officers to declare war upon property until the
surrender is made. Arms may be hid, ringleaders may conceal
themselves, but houses and barns cannot be removed. In every
other species of warfare the assailing army has the disadvantage
against a hostile people. The bloody scenes of La Vende'e
would not have happened, had the French Convention adopted
immediately that mode of attack. When Hoche did act, the
rebellion was at an end.' clt appears to me,5 however, he
added, c that our British Ministers have, at this moment, an
1 Knox to Pelham, April 19, May 22, 1797.